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paid to milk cooling and to improved churn and utensil washing at the farm.
Few public water supplies possess a sufficiently low temperature to be of any
value for cooling purposes, particularly during the summer months, and
supplies from deep wells, usually suitable, are not always available.
Acquiescence to lack of cooling by bulk purchasers of milk has resulted in
many producers ceasing to cool their product and in this default lies a
grave danger, for the whole of the subsequent handling and treatment of
milk after production is based on the assumption that milk has been
adequately cooled. A cheap and simple form of refrigerating cooler is
an urgent necessity, particularly one which does not require a supply of
water, and cooling should be compulsory under all circumstances. Suitable
refrigerated cooling apparatus can now be obtained through the auspices
of the Milk Marketing Board, the cost being deducted by instalments
from the producer's milk cheques. Co-operative cooling stations where
milk could be cooled by brine or chilled water are worthy of con-
sideration, not only to improve the keeping quality of milk but also as a
means of saving transport and conserving water supplies, particularly
in rural areas. Such stations might be set up either by milk producers
or by the purchasers. Immersion cooling is worthy of extended experi-
ment, particularly those forms which can be carried out without the use
of refrigeration. The question of satisfactory usage on the farm of this form
of cooling must also be considered, and the provision of some form of
immersion tank for storing churns of milk after it has been cooled by normal
methods, until collection, should be encouraged. Of considerable importance,
particularly at the present time, are the delays which occur in collection of
milk from farms. These delays, often amounting to many hours, result
in a milk of poor keeping quality reaching the place of treatment, while
further delays in handling are due to the present policy of over-centralisation.
Smaller creameries with an intake of not more than 10,000 gallons of milk
at peak periods should be considered essential, and this would obviate
much delay in handling, particularly in reducing the time taken to reach
the unloading stage. Large treatment centres are forced to deal as best
they can with an article which is often uncooled, badly stored at the road-
side, and delayed in transit. Provision of better transport facilities should
not be beyond attainment. Insulated or covered vans are required for the
transport of milk, and milk should not be collected above a distance of 30
miles, whilst the better routing of collection rounds should be considered.
The producer, however, should be warned that milk not ready for collection
would be left until the following day.
The education of producers should be extended and the statutory
penalties provided for lack of co-operation or failure to improve should be
rigidly enforced. Cleanliness costs nothing and this fact should be impressed
upon both producers and distributors. All milk handlers, particularly at
processing dep6ts, should be required to obtain some certificate of efficiency
in the work they do and should also be subject to medical inspection at
frequent intervals. The latter procedure might be arranged under the
auspices of the National Health Service.
(6) Increased Laboratory Control .
In conjunction with adequate personal visits, a considerable' exten-
sion of laboratory control is called for. By this means it would be possible
to ensure an adequate check upon methods of production and handling.